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preserved ; but by adopting a child injury and evil come upon the State." And in reply to a suggestion of some legal axiom (elaborated by an English officer) that only a child could be adopted, the Rajpiit answered broadly that if any grown-up heir (i.e., person of founder's kin) is available, a child cannot be adopted, "because injury to the State is apparent from a child's reigning." This may or may not have been correct, but the two different views contrast very curiously two widely distant stages in the formation of a rule of hereditary succession. In the primitive stage the birthright is primarily subordinate to practical expediency, and infancy is a disqualification ; in the latest and purely legal phase the rule disregards practical expediency altogether, and the adoption of a child is assumed to be in accordance with some law of Nature. The Kerowlie Kajpiits adhered so steadily to their view and to their election, which was backed by unanimous public opinion throughout EajputAna, that the Government of India very wisely confirmed their choice. In the present day the feudal notion of a EajpiU State escheating in default of direct lineal descendants has vanished below the political horizon; but the foregoing example proves how important is accurate knowledge of the multiform societies with which an Indian government lias to deal, and how unsafe it is to follow imperfect European analogies. In the Kerowlie papers the words escheat, fief, suzerainty, and feudal superior, constantly recur. The analogy of feudalism so completely filled the mind of even our best writers upon Bajput&na that it is no wonder if Lord Dalhousie to some extent adopted it, though perhaps only as a convenient formula to aid his real convictions as